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BATTLE FOR MOSCOW 


This map shows the long battlefront of the war in Russia. 
The heavy black arrows indicate the main thrusts of the Ger- 
man armies as they have forced the Russians to retreat. 

The biggest battle of the war is now in progress. It is the 
batile for Moscow, capital of Russia. 

The Germans hope to capture Moscow and destroy Russia’s 
army before winter begins. Their plan is to knock Russia out 
of the war before aid can come from Britain and the U. S. 

Three million German soldiers started in the offensive* 
against Moscow. They were led by Panzer*® divisions of tanks. 
It is the greatest offensive of all time. 

Striking from several directions at once, the Germans 
forced the Russians to retreat. The Germans captured Orel, 
a railway center 210 miles south of Moscow. 

The Russians said that their soldiers, fighting fiercely, were 
slowing down the German advance. But they admitted that 
Moscow was in great danger. 

The map shows the “Moscow circle” of key cities which 
form a ring for the defense of the capital. These cities, read- 
ing from north to south, are Kashin, Kalinin, Rzhev, Vyazma, 
Kaluga, Tula and Stalinogorsk. They are all railway centers. 
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NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF RUSSIA 


The Battle for Moscow recalls one of the most important 
wars of European history—Napoleon Bonaparte’s invasion of 
Russia. 

The year was 1812. Napoleon, Emperor of France, had 
conquered nearly all of Europe. Britain had won control of 
the seas and still fought to stop him. Napoleon had given up 
his hope of invading the British Isles. 

Alexander |, Czar of Russia, had been friendly to 
Napoleon. But on June 24, 1812, Napoleon turned against 
his former friend, and led his army into Russia. 

The Russians retreated, and Napoleon’s troops went 0” 
and on, until they captured Moscow on Sept. 13. Then the 
city was swept by a fire, which was probably started by the 
Russians. 

Most of Moscow was burned to ashes. Napoleon’s troops 
could not spend the winter in the ruined city. They begon 
the famous “retreat from Moscow,” across snow-covered 
plains. Many of them perished in the severe cold. The Rus 
sians pursued them, and cut down the stragglers. 

Out of 400,000 soldiers who invaded Russia, less than 
20,000 returned to France. This war led to the dowAfall of 
Napoleon three years later. 
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Arm Our Ships, 
Says President 


President Roosevelt, on Oct. 9, 
asked Congress to permit the arming 
of U. S. merchant ships. 

In order to do this, Congress must 
change the Neutrality Law. This law, 
passed in 1935 and 1939, prohibited 
the arming of our merchant ships. 

In those years, Congress feared 
that our merchant ships might get 
fight, if they were armed. 
Through this fight we might be 
drawn into the war. 


mto a 


The President said that everything 
has changed since then. In the past 
two years the European war has 
spre ad from continent to continent, 
until even the Western Hemisphere 
might be threatened. 

The most important thing now, he 
said, is for us to make sure that our 
aid reaches Britain, Russia, and other 
nations fighting the Axis. 


OUR SHIPS SUNK 


The Germans have sunk several 
of our merchant ships carrying aid. 
Lives of American sailors have been 
lost 

Now we must give these sailors 
the means of defending themselves 

id their valuable cargoes, the Presi- 
rar said. We must put guns on the 
merchant ships, so that they can hold 
of German raiders until U. S. war- 
ships can come to the rescue. 


We must put anti-aircraft guns on 
our merchant ships, so that they can 
shoo t down attacking planes, or ‘force 
the planes to a great height. The 
President continued, “The American 
lag is not going to be driven from 
the seas either by Hitler's sub- 
marines, his airplanes, or his threats.” 

Congress is discussing the Presi- 
dent's plan, 

Senator Nye, of North Dakota, op- 
posing the President's plan, said that 

im our merchant ships would be 
0 invite war. 


—. 
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Chinese Win Battle — 
On “Double Ten” 


After more than four years of fight- 
ing, the Chinese army has started its 
greatest offensive * of the war. Chi- 
nese troops attacked the Japanese in 
central China. 

On Oct. 10, the Chinese fought 
their way into the city of Ichang, on 
the Yangtze River. They occupied 
one-half of the city, and fought in 
the streets to win the other half. 

The news of this battle caused 
great rejoicing throughout China. 
The Chinese celebrate their national 
independence on Oct. 10, as we do 
on the Fourth of July. It is called 
“Double Ten” day. 

Thirty ycars ago—on Oct. 10, 1911 
—the Chinese revolution began. The 
Emperor was driven out, and the 
Chinese Republic was set up. 

China’s revolutionary leader and 
first president was Sun Yat Sen. He 
was in the United States, from 1905 
to 1910, planning the revolution. 


Ja Fa Mae 








A. F. of L. Holds 
Annual Convention 


The 6lst annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor 
opened on Oct. 6 at Seattle, Wash. 

Six hundred delegates attended 
the convention. They represented 
five million members. These mem- 
bers belong to unions of the team- 
sters, carpenters, masons and brick- 
layers, machinists, printing pressmen, 
musicians, and other occupations. 

President Roosevelt sent a letter to 
the convention. He said: 


1. That labor and management 
must use the services of the Govern- 
ment to settle disputes, so that strikes 
can be avoided. 

2. That the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. (Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations ) should stop quarreling. 

William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., made a radio speech in 
reply to President Roosevelt's letter. 
Mr. Green said: 

1. That the A. F. of L. unions will 
use the services of the Government 
to avoid strikes, and are already do- 
ing so. 

2. That the A. F. of L. is willing to 
stop the quarrel, but the C. I. O. will 


not co-operate. 
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Harris & Ewing 


FLAG AT HALF MAST in front of the Supreme Court Building in Washington, 
in mourning for the Court’s great liberal justice, Louis D. Brandeis, who 


died Oct. 5. He had retired from the Court two years before, at the age of 82. 
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New Lease-Lend Bill 
Passed by House 


“Time is short. What we must do, 
we must do quickly. We must pro- 
vide material aid and assistance to 
our allies abroad. 

“We must provide them with 
clouds of airplanes, with acres of 
tanks and with an avalanche* of 
munitions.” 

These words were spoken in the 
U. S. House of Representatives by 
Representative Clarence Cannon of 
Missouri. He was speaking in favor 
of the new Lease-Lend Bill. 

The bill provides money for aid 
to the nations which are fighting 
against the Axis. 

When the first Lease-Lend Bill 
was passed, Congress voted 7 billion 
dollars for this purpose. By last 
month this money was .nearly all 
used up, and President Roosevelt 
asked that Congress vote more 
money. 


COMMITTEE DISCUSSES BILL 

Like all bills which call for ap- 
propriations* of money, the new 
Lease-Lend Bill was discussed first 
by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The committee members ap- 
proved the bill, and sent it out for 
discussion by the whole House. 

Members of Congress wanted to 
strengthen England while Germany 
is occupied in Russia. 

Representative Cannon is chair- 
man of the House Appropriations 
Committee. He made the first speech 
in favor of the bill. 

Representative John Taber of New 
York is the leader of “the opposition” 
-those Representatives who are 
usually opposed to President Roose- 
velt’s policies. But Representative 
Taber said that he also was in favor 
of the bill. 

The House of Representatives 
passed the bill by a vote of 328 to 67. 
The bill then went to the Senate. 


HOW IT WILL BE SPENT 


The new Lease-Lend Bill provides 
that the money shall be spent for 
these things: 

Guns and 
000,000. 


ammunition — $1,190,- 
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Airplanes and airplane parts — 
$685,000,000. 

Tanks, armored cars, trucks and 
automobiles — $385,000,000. 

Ships and boats — $850,000,000. 

Other military supplies — $155,- 
000,000. 

Factories to make military sup- 
plies — $375,000,000. 

Farm products and factory prod- 
ucts — $1,875,000,000. About one bil- 
lion dollars of this will be used to 
feed one-fourth of Britain’s popula- 
tion for six months. 

a and testing—$175,000,000. 

Salaries and expenses of Govern- 
ment officials — $295,000,000. 

What is the total sum? We suggest 
vou add it yourself. 


OFF Begins 


A new defense agency is the OFF 
of the OCD. 

OFF stands for the Office of Facts 
and Figures. This agency will be a 
part of the OCD — Office of Civilian 
Defense. 

OFF’s job is to gather facts and 
figures about National Defense. OFF 
will then: 

1. Send the facts and figures to 
members of Congress to guide them 
in passing laws. 

2. Make the facts 
known to the public. 

Members of OFF are experts in 
newspaper, magazine and radio work. 
They will send facts and figures to 
newspapers and magazines. They 
will also help to plan a new radio 
program, “Ask Your Government.” 
The public will submit questions 
about National Defense to be read 
on the program, and answered. 


and figures 


% KNOW YOUR COUNTRY * 


What City Is This? 


Where the Monongahela and Al- 
legheny Rivers meet to form the 
Ohio, stands the nation’s greatest 
steel manufacturing city. This aerial 
photograph shows the triangle of 
land which is the downtown sec- 
tion of the city. 

French 
near “the 


In colonial times, the 
built Fort Duquesne 
point” of this triangle. 


As a lieutenant-colonel of the 
British army of Virginia, George 
Washington led an expedition of 





Fairchild Aerial Survey 


150 men against the French at Fort 
Duquesne. But the French, with 
superior numbers, drove Washing. 
ton back and forced him to su 
render. 

The next year Washington joined 
with General Braddock, and with 
2,000 men this time, again tried 
to drive out the French from this 
region. Braddock failed to follow 
Washington's advice, and the Brit 
ish were defeated in the Battle of 
Braddock’s Field. 


nswer in Teachers’ Editio: 
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Costa Rican Describes 
Latin American Game 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

{ hope you will forgive me my bad 
English, because I only know a bit of 
your language. 

My hobbies are the sports and to 
read. I have played by times tennis, 
basketball, and association football. 
This is the principal game of our land. 
Now I like swimming, because I came 
back yesterday from Port Simon on the 
Atlantic Ocean, where I was during 22 
days. There I have learned very well 
to swim. 

| play also pelota vasca,® a Spanish 
game. It is beautiful and very fast. 
Vith a basket tied to your wrist you 
tch the ball and throw it against a 
ill. The basket is a cesta. 

| haven’t a father, he is dead. I live 

here with my grand- 
~ mother, my mother, 
j PP my brothers Alberto 
and Juan Vicento, 
this named as my 
father, my four 
aunts, my uncle and 
two sons of my 
aunts. As you can 
see, my house is 
very great. 

Iam 1.64 meters*® 
high, weigh 120 
pounds, and have 
brown eyes and hair. 

We live in San 
José, the capital of 
this land. It is the 
largest and most 
beautiful city. It is 
more than 3,900 feet 
above the sea level. 
lhe climate is wonderful, we live in an 
eternal spring. Beautiful mountains and 
the farm lands surround the city. 

We have about 30 primary schools, 

‘ry good, and two high schools (that 

call Liceo)—The Colegio Superior 
le Senoritas, the principal girl’s school; 


“ 


< 





Pelota ployer 


and the Liceo de Costa Rica, the first © 


e of learning of all the country for 
, where I study. 

Your good friend, 

FERNANDO LORENZO BRENES 
Note: Most of the letters have been 
'ranslated from Spanish or Portuguese. 


Fernando is learning English. We print 
tas he wrote it.) 


October 20-25, 1941 
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U. S. Hails Birthday 
Of Chile’s Capital 


Singers, artists and mayors from 
the U. S. are in Santiago, capital of 
Chile, for its 400th anniversary. 


Chileans will learn about North 
American cities, farms, rivers, and 
mountains from 124 paintings by 
U. S. artists, now on display in the 
Bellas Artes galleries in Santiago. 


In return, Chile will send examples 
of its art to the United States in 
January. 

The Yale University Glee Club, 
now touring South America, sang in 
Santiago recently. 

U. S. mayors attended the Munici- 
pal Congress. Mayor Jeffries of De- 
troit tested his drives and putts in 
Chile’s open golf championships. 


Panama President Flees 


A coup detat* drove President Ar- 
nulfo Arias from Panama on Oct. 9. He 
fled to Havana, Cuba. 

President Arias was unpopular be- 
cause of his pro-Nazi attitude. He op- 
posed arming ships of Panama registry. 

There was no fighting. Ricardo Adolfo 
de La Guardia, leader of the coup, be- 
came the new president. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Harris & Ewing 
Secretary of State Hull takes 7 puffs to 
blow out candles representing 21 Ameri- 
ean republics on his birthday cake. 


So This Is Costa Rica! 


Columbus discovered Costa Rica in 
1502 and gave it its name, which means 
rich coast. He thought the riches were 
gold. The gold riches have since proved 
to be bananas. 

In 439 years since its discovery, 
Costa Rica has never had a war. 

Fresh sweet pineapples are a favorite 
breakfast dish. 

There are more schools than soldiers 
in Costa Rica. 





International News 


Hotel managers of 16 Latin American fations arrived in New York last week, 
after a tour of other U. S. cities. They studied problems of hotel management. 
Photo shows delegates from Venezuela, Peru, Panama, and the U. S. sampling food 
at the Hotel St. Moritz in New York. They said they liked the appetizers. 
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HE year was 1916. Germany * 
was fighting against France and 


Britain. The battlefront was 
near the Somme River, in France. 

In the early morning of Sept. 
15, the Germans waited in their 
trenches. They expected an attack 
by the British, who were on the 
other side of No Man’s Land. But 
they knew that the British soldiers 
would hard time getting 
through the thick tangle of barbed 
wire in front of the trenches. 

Then, out of the morning mist, ap- 
peared strange monsters the Ger- 
mans had never seen before. They 


have a 


were like automobiles, covered with 
armor, and running on revolving 
tracks they carried along with them. 

These strange vehicles crashed 
through the barbed wire with ease. 
They knocked down small trees, and 
crawled over trenches. Bullets sput- 
tered from their guns as they came. 

Many of the Germans surrendered 
The British won the battle. 

The vehicles were Britain’s 
secret weapon of the war of 1914- 
1918. The man who thought of using 
them was Colonel E. D. Swinton, a 


new 





Meaium 28-ton tanks coming off 
the assembly line at Chrysler's 
Tank Arsenal, in Detroit, Mich. 


TANKS 
ARE 
Oy VINK 


>» wih « 


member of the British Royal Engi- 
neers. 

Early in the war, Colonel Swinton 
began his search for some kind of 
armored vehicle to fight through 
barbed wire and across rough land. 

He saw’ some Holt caterpillar 
tractors, manufactured in the United 


States and used by American farm- 
ers. “Cover them with armor, and 
they would be the thing,” he said. 

Colonel Swinton at first could not | 
interest the British government lead- 
ers in his idea. Finally Winston 
Churchill—who was then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and is now Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister—heard of the 
idea. He took an interest in it. 

A group of British engineers 
began work on the new war vehicles 
In order to throw German spies off 


‘the trail, they said they were mak- 


ing “tanks” — for holding liquids. 
Later, after the secret was out, the 
name “tanks”. stuck. 
Tanks, trucks and other vehicles 
are very important in the war now 
going on. They are used by the 


motorized divisions and armored 
divisions of armies. 

What is the difference between 
these two divisions? The U. S. War 
Department gives this answer: 

A motorized division carries its 
troops, weapons and supplies in 
army trucks to the battlefront. When 
they reach the battlefront, the so!- 


diers get off and fight on foot. 


NEWS ITEM: “Russia is using ‘kangaroo tanks’ which carry 3 smaller tanks inside.”’ 


NOW DONT STRAY 
TOO FAR, 
CHILDREN 


AINT WE « 
GOT 


FUN 
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An armored division carries all its 
troops and weapons right into the 
battle. The tanks and other vehicles 
heavily armored, and carry 
cannon and machine guns. The sol- 
diers shoot from inside the tanks. 
They race past the enemy soldiers, 
then turn and surround them. 
There are three main kinds of 
tanks, divided according to weight 
—heavy, medium, and light. 
A he avy tank weighs between 40 


AN are 


% 


ind 100 tons. Heavy tanks crawl 
along at a speed of 2 to 10 miles an 
hour. They are sometimes called 


“land battleships.” 

\ medium tank weighs from 20 to 
25 tons. | 

\ light tank weighs 8 to 15 tons. 

Medium tanks have a top speed of 
light tanks 65. 

Some tanks are gasoline-powered, 
and Diesel*-powered. 
Diesel-powered tanks are safer, be- 
they are less likely to catch 





50 miles an hour: 


others are 


cause 
fire 

\ special kind of tank is the 
mphibian. The amphibian tank runs 
on land just like an ordinary tank, 
and it can cross water like a boat. 

The newest thing in tanks is re- 
ported by the Russians. It is a giant 
heavy tank, called a “kangaroo” tank, 
because it carries three smaller tanks 
(See cartoon opposite 


inside. on 


page, ) 


WHERE TANKS ARE MADE 


When the National Defense pro- 
gram began last year, no companies 

re in the business of making tanks. 
So companies that had been making 
other things began making tanks. 

Some of these are automobile com- 
Near Detroit, Mich., the 
Chrysler Corporation operates the 
largest medium-tank factory in the 

rld. The U. S. Government paid 
$20,000,000 to build this factory. 
[he Ford Company, also at De- 
it, will soon begin making tanks. 
Several companies that used to 
ke locomotives and railroad cars, 
now making tanks. One of these 
the American Car and Foundry 
Company at Berwick, Pa. Years ago, 
this company made the first steel 
railroad cars, subway cars and 
treight cars used in the United States. 
Now it is making light tanks. 

\ tank factory resembles an auto- 

bile factory. 

\ railroad track runs along one 
side of the factory. On it freight cars 


panies. 


ty 

















* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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British Combine 
Above: Gun turret of the latest type 
British tank. Guns can be pointed in 
any direction. 


bring materials used in making tanks. 
The chief materials are: steel, cop- 
per, brass, aluminum, nickel, rubber 
and leather. 

The materials are unloaded from 
the cars, and given to skilled work- 
men who operate lathes and other 
machine tools. Each workman cuts 
and shapes his material, to make one 
part of a tank. 

At the other side of the factory is a 
long, slowly-moving conveyor. Ev ery 
few feet, a workman stands beside it. 
This is the assembly line, where all 
the parts are fitted together. 

First, a mere skeleton of a tank is 
placed on the conveyor. As the skele- 
ton passes by, each workman puts on 
another part. Finally the completed 
tank reaches the end of its conveyor- 
ride—and is driven out of the factory 
under its own power 


Below: U. S. medium tank emerging 
from smoke screen during recent 
“war games” in Louvisian~ 










British Combine 


Above: An American-made tank in 
Britain. Soldiers wigwag signals to 
other tanks of the squadron. 


Photo by F.P.4, 
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Test yourself! These questions are based on news and theme articles in this issue of Junior 
Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 


Eleven South American countries are shown on the 
map. Each has a number. Place the right number 
from the map opposite each of the following names 

Each correct answer counts 5. Total 55. 


Chile __ 
Uruguay — 
Colombia —_ 


. . Venezuela —__ 
2 

3. 

4. Bolivia __ 

5 

6. 


. Peru _— 

. Ecuador __ 
. Paraguay — 
Argentina —_ Brazil __ 
The Guianas —_ 


NEWS FLASHES 


Check the write answer for each of the following 
statements. Each correct answer counts 4. Total 20. 


1. The main purpose of the Office of Facts and Figures 
is to (a) prepare quizzes for junior high school history 
classes; (b) add up government accounts; (c) gather and 
distribute information about National Defense. 

2. President Roosevelt on Oct. 9 asked Congress to (a) 
arm U. S. merchant ships; (b) officially declare war on 
Germany; (c) se nd the U. S. Navy to the Black Sea. 

3. “Double Ten” is the day on which (a) China cele- 
brates its nationa) independence; (b) China celebrates 
the invasion by Japan; (c) Japan celebrates its first visit 
from Commodore Perry. 

4. The Chinese armies have begun (a) a big offensive 
against the Japanese; (b) an attack on Russia; (c) to 
surrender to Japan. 

5. A coup d’etat forced from office the president of (a) 
Chile; (b) Peru; (c) Panama. 


THE TANKS ARE HERE! 


Mark the following statements true or false. 
correct answer counts 5. Total 25. 
— 1. Tanks were invented by the Germans. 

2. An amphibian tank is one that can go on water 
a boat as well as run on land. / 
3. Diesel-powered tanks are safer than 
—— tanks. 
The largest medium-tank factory in the world is 
oper: a by the Chrysler Corporation. 
_.._ 5. Motorized and armored divisions were useful in 
World War I, but are out of date in this war. 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


pelota vasea (pay-LOE-tah BAHS-kah), page 5, first 
column. “Basque ball,” a game from the Bz asque Provinces 
in Spain, where it is called jai-alai (HYE-ah-lye). 


Each 


gasoline- 
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meter (MEE-tur), page 5, first column. A measure of 
length, about 3 inches longer than a yard. From the 
Greek metron, “measure.” 

appropriation (uh- -proe-pree-AY -shun), page 4, second 
column. The raising and setting aside of money for a pal 
ticular purpose; also, the sum of money thus raised. 

coup d’etat (KOO day-TAH), page 5, second column 
The sudden seizing of the governing power of a country) 
A French phrase meaning literally “a blow of state.” 

copyreader, page 13, first column. The person in a 
newspaper office who checks reporters’ typewritten arti- 
cles (called “copy”), and writes headlines, captions, et: 

Panzer (PAHN-tzsur), page 2, first column. A German 
word meaning “armored.” 

avalanche (AV-ah-lanch), page 4, first column. A larg: 
mass of snow, ice or rocks sliding down a mountainsid 
Therefore, anything like an avalanche A French word 

Diesel (DEE-zel), page 7, first column. A type of e1 
gine which uses oil as fuel. The oil is exploded inside the i 
cylinders by the heat of highly compressed air instead « 
by an electric spark. Named after its German inventot 
Rudolf Diesel. 

offensive (aw-FENSE-ihv), pages 2, 3. Making at 
tacks; fitted for, or used in attacking; invading. 
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MANY STUDIES DEVELOP 
FROM FRONT COVER MAP 


Let the pupils examine the front cover map. It is a trade 
map, designed to suggest the commerce carried on between 
the U. S. and Latin America. It does not claim to be 
exhaustive. Classes may want to clip and save it as a valua- 
ble supplement to the pictorial maps of South and Central 
America which Junior Scholastic is presenting throughout 
the year. The first one, of Argentina, Chile and Uruguay, 
appeared Oct. 6th. Next week Junior Scholastic will print 
a pictorial map of Brazil, Paraguay, and Bolivia. 

There are two ways of listing imports to the U. S. as 
shown on this map: ‘first by countries, second by imports, 
with the names of the countries from which they come. Per- 
haps the study will have a more direct appeal to pupils if 
they check all items which they think they have ever used or 
seen, and mention how they think they have used them — 
for ex cample, chicle in chewing gum; Argentine hides and 
eee in leather jackets or shoes; sugar in cake, fudge, 

; bananas on corn flakes for breakfast, and so on. 

"To review what they have been reading about South and 
Central America, pupils can locate the countries they know, 
and recall what facts they know about each. They may 
devise a quiz program on the Goop NeicHBor News pages 
to date, using this map as a*basis for answering questions. 
Discussion Questions 

1. What Latin American products compete with U. S. 
products? Do you think we should admit them or not? Why? 

2. What Latin American products might prove especially 
valuable to the Axis? Should we do anything about them? 


Fact Questions 






1. What are some U. S. imports from the Caribbean 
region? 

2. Where is Puerto Rico? Why is it important enough for 
the U. S. Navy to turn it into a military base? (See also 
Oct. 13, page 5) 

3. Locate the Panama Canal. Would vessels use it to 
come from Valparaiso to New York? From Buenos Aires? 
From Rio de Janeiro? From Lima, Peru? From the Guianas? 

4. Which countries are without seacoasts? 

5. What do we get from Argentina? From Chile? From 
Ecuador? 

6. Locate Costa Rica (see “Via Air Mail,” p. 5). What is 
one of its chief exports? What neighboring countries have 
the same export? 


THE TANKS ARE COMING!—P. 6 


This week’s theme article on tanks ties in with the Heap- 
LINE News about the German drive into Russia. German 
methods of attack as a distinct method of military warfare 
may be discussed and diagrammed on the bi: ickboard to 
show the use of armored divisions. Panzer divisions are an 
essential feature of the German successes. 

In this method of attack, an armored division drives ahead, 
breaking through the defender’s lines at certain points, and 
sweeping on with exposed flanks. This Blitzkrieg depends 
on speed and strength. Such spearheads then attempt to 
turn the corner, cutting off enemy lines of communication 
and means of escape, leaving little 
soldiers behind the invader’s forces. 

The German attack on France through the Low Countries 
in May, 1940, used this method with startling success. Ger- 
man troops reached the Channel ports in three weeks of 
fighting, trapping British and French divisions so that the 
only escape was by way of Dunkirk. 

The accompanying map illustrates this maneuver, which 
the Germans have been using on a vaster scale and with 


“pools” 


of trapped 














German Trap of British, French Preceded the 
Downfall of France 


somewhat slower progress, in Russia. You may want to post 
it on a bulletin board or draw a rough sketch of it on the 
blackboard. 

Germany is using two such spearheads to drive towards 
Moscow. The aim is, to cut off the main Russian army by 
encircling it from two sides. An army thus surrounded, with 
its lines of supply cut off, can be forced to surrender. By the 
time this magazine reaches you, your class may be able to 
see the results of this effort. 

Your pupils may want to look up the complete account of 
the dramatic and epic-making escape from Dunkirk, with 
every available British ship from private yacht to destroyer 
used to ferry soldiers from the French beaches to the English 
coast, under heavy air attack. 


Discussion Questions 


What is the purpose of National Defense? 

2. What are we going to do with our tanks and arma- 
ments after the war? 

3. How are we going to try to prevent another world- 
wide war when this one is over? 

4. Look at a map of your community, or your state. If 
you were planning an attack from a neighboring town or 
state, what would be your main objectives? What roads, 
railroads, airports, etc., ‘would you want to gain control of? 


What roads, or passes and river valleys would you use to 


advance? 


Fact Questions 


When were tanks first used, and by whom? 
2. What is the difference between a motorized division 
and an armored division? 
3. What are the three classifications of tanks by weight? 
4. What fuel does a Diesel engine use? What fuel do 
other types of tank engines use? 
5. Where are some tank factories located? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-—P. 5 


Junior Scholastic has received requests for the addresses. 
of our correspondents. We are very much interested in pro- 
moting friendships between boys and girls in North and 
South America. Most of our Lsthereniters. however, 


cannot 
correspond it 


1 English. If we printed their addresses, they 
would receive so much mail that they could not hope to 
answer it. To save our readers from disé ippointment, we sug- 
gest that pupils who wish to correspond with a boy or girl 
in South America write to the International Friendship 
League, Box 934, Boston, Mass., 
and address. 

We repeat, for the benefit of classrooms interested in 
[Continued on next page] 


giving their name, age, 
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exchanging albums of pictures and letters with classrooms 
in South America, that such an exchange can be arranged 
through the American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

English classes may want to study Fernando’s letter for a 
better understanding of difficulties in our own language. 
What are some of the constructions which he has found 
especially hard to master? Word order, parallel constructions 
(“My hobbies are the sports and to read”), prepositions, 
tenses, and idioms (“by times”) are some of these. Your 
pupils can find examples from their themes to illustrate their 
own weaknesses. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the United States should take action 
against the Nazis in South America? What methods would 
you suggest? Are we using any of them now? 

2. What are some gaps in your knowledge of South 
America? What else would you like to know about the vari- 
ous countries? (Why not send your conclusions to Junior 
Scholastic? ) 

Fact Questions 

1, How many republics belong to the Pan American 
Union? 

2. Why was ex-President Arias unpopular in Panama? 

3. What is Santiago, Chile, celebrating this year? 

4. What is the capital of Costa Rica? 

5. How long is a meter in terms of inches? 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE—P. 15 


Here is a chance for geography classes to have some fun 
with a game called “Mappo!” Let _— work with atlases 
of the U. S., either in teams or as individuals. The teacher 
can be the referee and write the names on her puzzle as 
they are pe" Go down the list, beginning at the top. When 
one pupil or team gets the answer, let him shout “Mappo!” 
He will then be given a point, and the answer will be written 
by everyone into the puzzles. Obviously, the person or team 
with the greatest number of points wins the game, and per- 
haps learns a little more geography — painlessly. 


PEPPERFOOT (SHORT STORY)—P. 10. 


Pupils should find the Atlas Mountains on a map of 
Africa. Someone might like to read more about the lite of 
the Berbers, and a a report for extra credit to the whole 
class. 

As they read the story, pupils _— underline words or 
phrases which they consider especially vivid or descriptive, 
and draw circles around words or phrases they do not under- 








SOMEONE YOU KNOW 
MAY WELCOME THIS OPPORTUNITY 


LASTIC has openings for retired or part time 
teachers or other local citizens who would like 


I’ a limited number of cities JUNIOR SCHO- 


to add substantially to their income 

Our representatives do pleasant dignified work 
calling at schools and interviewing local teachers. 
If you have friends with qualifications for this type 
of part time work perhaps they'll be very glad to 
learn of this opportunity. Just send us the names 
and addresses of any local people who might be 
interested and we will send them complete details 
of our plan. Let us know whether or not we may 
use your name 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 


220 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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stand. They can then discuss these picture-words, and think 
of others. For example: “tawny shadow.” “lurking near,” 
“thunder boomed and crashed,” “the rock wall towered 
upward,” “the narrowest and most perilous corner,” “twisted 
branches,” “He cantered along, sniffing as though some smell 
infuriated him,” “lifted his nose cal snorted,” “iron-shod 
hoofs,” “Snarling and spitting.” 


NEW POLICY: 


In this Teacners Epition we have adopted the policy of 
giving Discussion Questions and Fact Questions, as two dis- 
tinct types which may be handled in the classroom. 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 13 


Pupils this week have more leeway than on previous 
headline assignments, as the letter count varies four points. 
This is more than is permitted on most newspaper copy- 
desks, but seems justifiable for our purpose. The New York 
Times headline on the AP story was 


SOO SPAN CRASH 
DELAYS ORE SHIPS 


Journalism classes seeking substitute words which count 
right in headlines, may train themselves in several ways. 
With a little practice, they will see that the most useful 
words are the short, forceful ones — fight, hit, dig, run, kill, 
etc. Headline writers find it necessary to substitute syno- 
nyms in many places. A food exercise for pupils is to take 
such a word as say and list all the words of similar mean- 
ing they can — tell, assert, claim, talk, aver, etc. 


Look What We Started! 


This is an example.of the response which our new feature, 
Junior Journalists, has met throughout the country: 

“My English classes have written the biography of Simon 
Bolivar. The Junior Journalist membership card and Junior 
Scholastic Achievement button should be awarded to Sadie 
Morvay, age 12, Grade 8, of Hatch Hollow School, Union 
City, Pa. 

“We have never entered into any journalist work before 
but from now on we shall take a great interest in it.” 

— Mildred Hogue (Teacher) 
Union City, Pa. 
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Know Your Country, Page 4 
This is Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
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Get These Books for Your History, 
Civics and Geography Classes 


AT THESE REDUCED PRICES! 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


A Regional Study of the 
United States Today 


A 128-page book telling the regional 
story of the United States today in a 
vocabulary measured for 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th grade readers. 

Chis richly illustrated book takes your students on a tour of 
America and its territories helping them increase their knowledge 
of their own country. It’s an optimistic, enthusiastic and realistic book 
that faces the facts. Your pupils will love their country all the more 
for having read Land of Liberty. 





Che story of each region is presented separately with hundreds of 
photographs with fact-packed yet short a. scores of pictorial 
maps, charts that are sure to hold your students’ interest to the very 
last page. 


128 pages, size 82” x 11”, brilliant red, 
white and blue cover. 
We've sold thousands of them at 50c each. 


NOW you can get your copies at HALF THE 
REGULAR PRICE—25c each. 


20c each in quantities of 10 or more. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A Gallery Seat In Congress 
For Your Students 


CONGRESS at WORK 


\ graphic story of how our laws are made 
and the men who make them. It’s an excellent 
workbook for teaching civics and government 
that helps create a sustained interest in the 
workings of our national legislature. 





(llustrated with photographs and diagrams this book presents facts 
n how a bill becomes a law, what goes on behind the scenes, how 
congress fits into the other departments of our government, how it 
is responsive to public opinion and scores of other facts that help 
make teaching easier. You'll want a copy for every student. 
10k x 7” page—32 pages—colored cover. 


Thousands of copies have been sold at 25¢ a copy 
NOW Yow may use this book in your class for only 15¢ a copy 
10c a copy in quantities of 10 or more. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE REDUCED PRICES 
Place your order today. These prices include postage. 


CASH WITH ORDER Please—We can’t afford bookkeeping expense and still 
provide this classroom aid at such low prices. 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 


copies of LAND OF LIBERTY 
at 25¢ each (20c each for 
10 or more) 


for which please send me: 


copies of CONGRESS AT 
WORK at 15¢ each (10c 
each for 10 or more) 
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SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY—TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THESE LOW PRICES 
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exchanging albums of pictures and letters with classroo 
in South America, that such an exchange can be arrang 
through the American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D 

English classes may want to study Fernando’s letter fo 
better understanding of difficulties in our own langua; 
What are some of the constructions which he has fou 
especially hard to master? Word order, parallel constructic 
(“My hobbies are the sports and to read”), prepositio 
tenses, and idioms (“by times”) are some of these. Yc 
pupils can find examples from their themes to illustrate th 
own weaknesses. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the United States should take acti 
against the Nazis in South America? What methods wor 
you suggest? Are we using any of them now? 

2. What are some gaps in your knowledge of Sov 
America? What else would you like to know about the va 
ous countries? (Why not send your conclusions to Jun 
Scholastic? ) 

Fact Questions 

1. How many republics belong to the Pan Americ 
Union? 

2. Why was ex-President Arias unpopular in Panama? 

3. What is Santiago, Chile, celebrating this year? 

4. What is the capital of Costa Rica? 

5. How long is a meter in terms of inches? 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE—P. 15 

Here is a chance for geography classes to have some f 
with a game called “Mappo!” Let — work with atlas 
of the U. S., either in teams or as individuals. The teach 
can be the referee and write the names on her puzzle 
they are ae. Go down the list, beginning at the top. Wh 
one pupil or team gets the answer, let him shout “Mapp 
He will then be given a point, and the answer will be writt 
by everyone into the puzzles. Obviously, the person or tea 
with the greatest number of points wins the game, and pe 
haps learns a little more geography — painlessly. 


. PEPPERFOOT (SHORT STORY)—P. 10. 


Pupils should find the Atlas Mountains on a ma 
Africa. Someone might like to read more about the lite 
the Berbers, and me a report for extra credit to the whc 
class. 

As they read the story, pupils ane underline words 
phrases which they consider especially vivid or descriptiv 
and draw circles around words or phrases they do not unde 
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N a limited number of cities JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC has openings for retired or part time 

teachers or other local citizens who would like 
to add substantially to their income 


Our representatives do pleasant dignified work 
calling at schools and interviewing local teachers. 
If you have friends with qualifications for this type 
of part time work perhaps they'll be very glad to 
learn of this opportunity. Just send us the names 
and addresses of any local people who might be 
interested and we will send them complete details 
of our plan. Let us know whether or not we may 
use your name 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
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DURING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


FRANKLIN SECURED A MILITARY 
ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE, LOUIS KVI 











HOPED TO CRIPPLE BRITAIN’S POWER. 
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THE ATTACKS OF FRENCH PRIVATEERS 
ANO THE INSULTING ATTITUOE OF THE 

GOVERNMENT IN THE XYZ AFFAIR TURNED 
PUBLIC OPINION IN THE U.S. AGAINST FRANCE. 





RANCE AND AMERICA — in June, 
1940, France was overwhelmed by 
Germany. She had to surrender more 
than half her territory and population. 
America is determined to help Brit- 
ain defeat Germany. But Marshal Pe- 
tain, head of the French Government 
at Vichy, believes Germany will win 
the war, and cooperates with Hitler. If 
he lets Germany use France’s African 
colonies for war purposes, the U. S. 
may break off relations with France. 
Many times in the past the feeling 
between the U. S. and France has swung 
from good to bad and back again. In 
1778-81 France helped us win our inde- 
pendence. During the rule of Napo- 
leon I, and of Napoleon Ill, relations 
between the two nations were poor. 
But in 1917 American troops came to 
the aid of France in the World War. 
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WHEN NAPOLEON GOT CONTROL OF LOuts- 
IANA, THE UNITED STATES WAS ALARMED. 
BUT IN 1603, PRESIOENT JEFFERSON | 
BOUGHT THE TERRITORY, AND SENT LEWIS 
ANO CLARK TO EXPLORE IT. 
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OURING OUR CIVIL WAR, NAPOLEON 
SET UP A PUPPET, MAXIMILIAN, AS 
EMPEROR OF MEXICO. WHEN THE U.S. 
THREATENED TO ENFORCE THE MON- 
ROE DOCTRINE, THE FRENCH WITH- 
DREW. BUT MAXIMILIAN WAS CAP- 
TURED ANO EXECUTED BY MEXICO, 
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TO COMMEMORATE THE CENTENARY OF AMERICAN INDEP- 
ENDENCE, FRANCE PRESENTEO TO THE UNITED STATES 
BARTHOLODI’S COLOSSAL STATUE OF LIBERTY. 
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“IN THE DARKEST HOUR OF THE WORLD WAR, FRANCE 
WAS HEARTENEO BY THE ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
GENERAL PERSHING LED THE A.E.F. TO FRANCE IN TUNE, 19/7. 
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N the great plateaus between 

the snow-capped Atlas Moun- 

tains of northeast Africa live 
the Berbers. The Berbers are mem- 
bers of the chief native race of 
\frica. They are a tall, dark-skinnéd 
ace, numbering five million. 


Africa has been the home of the 
Berbers for thousands of years. To- 
day they are wearing the same kind 
of clothes, weaving the same tents 
and blankets, and driving their cam- 
els and donkeys just as they did 
when Noah was building his ark. 

Driss was a boy of the Berber 
tribe, proud possessor of a pale-gray 
donkey named Pepperfoot. Amroo 
and Omar, friends of Driss, envied 
him his ownership of the donkey. He 
was a beautiful, strong animal, and 
he proved himself brave, also. 

The Beni Affane tribe, of which 
Driss was a member, were in a 
tumult. Robbers were at work. As 
regularly as the rising of the sun, 
on every other morning, a sheep or 
a goat would be missing. Sometime 
during the darkness, the thief would 
enter the circle of tents where the 
flocks lay, snatch a victim, and make 
off, leaving no trace. No one had yet 
caught a glimpse of the sheep- 
ste valer. Nor had the bones or skins 
of the unlucky animals been found. 

It was not surprising, then, that in 
every black tent of the village, 
hushed voices talked of the mystery. 


This story is reprinted from Pepperfoot of 
Thursday Market, by Robert Davis, by permission 
of the publishers, Holiday House, New York. 


Was the thief a man or a beast? Was 
it a single robber or a band? Would 
the robber continue to be satisfied 
with lambs and kids, or would he 
become bolder and soon be stealing 
children? 

And why didn't the watchdogs 
bark? Whoever he might be, the rob- 
ber was well acquainted with the 
habits of dogs. Invariably he came 
just after the two-o'clock dog chorus 
had quieted down, and the camp 
ppeenere had settled for their be- 
ore-sunrise snooze. The fiercest dog 
of the village vanished without a 
growl, without a fight. Something 
must have seized him, broken his 
neck, and carried him off. It was the 
silence of the dogs which caused the 
old women to whisper,that the en- 
emy must be an evil spirit whom 
the tribe had offended. The steady 
destruction of three or four animals 
a week was taking the heart out of 
the tribesmen. The thief must be 
caught. 


A REWARD’was offered for the per- 
son who should catch the evil-doer. 
It was nothing less than a sack of 
barley, sufficient to furnish bread for 
a family during the whole rainy sea- 
son. Within an hour every girl and 
boy was poking into brush piles, 
peering into trees, behind rocks. 

It was Amroo who discovered the 
footprint—a mark like the knuckles 
of a man’s hand, pressed into the 
mud. It was the foot of a giant cat, 
a heavy pad and four toes. Amroo 


ran for Sidi Ahmed, who was burn- 
ing charcoal in the oak grove. The 
old man came for a look. 

“This is the murderer of our 
sheep,” he said. “But be prudent. He 
is not far away. The track is fresh. 
He is a man panther, five years old. 
The sack of barley is worth winning, 
but take no foolish risk. A boy is 
worth more to the tribe than a dozen 
panthers.” 


1. was a relief to know that the 
robber was not a ghost. He must be 
big, the fathers of the tribe agreed, 
to have so broad a foot; and heavy, 
added the mothers, to press so 
deeply into the clay. The men oiled 
and loaded their guns and laid them 
within reach. Children played no 
after-supper games. In the mind of 
all was a tawny shadow which might 
be lurking near, savage teeth which 
might seize another victim before 
the sun shone again. 

On the third day, after the dis- 
covery of the footprint, a thunder- 
storm broke on the plateau where 
Omar, Driss, and Amroo were guard- 
ing the flocks of the village. The 
thunder boomed and crashed. Rain 
came down as though all the faucets 
of heaven were open. The boys knew 
of a wall of rock, crowned with 
bushes and small trees, in the lee otf 
which the flocks would be protected 
from the wind and the drive of rain. 
Hurriedly they drove the animals to 
this place of shelter. But in their re- 
treat five sheep had somehow been 
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overlooked and Amroo ran back to 
the far side of the pasture to look for 
them. 

Driss and Omar knew a cubby- 
hole inside a cork oak near the wall 
of rock. Feeling quite at home, they 
crawled inside. The inner wood of 
the old tree had rotted away, leaving 
the shell of bark like an overcoat 
without a man inside. Snug, sitting 
on their heels, they looked out at the 
falling sheets of water. 


§, DDENLY, from above, in the upper 
cavity of the trunk, a faint scratching 
was heard. Something alive was up 
there, and moving. Inch by inch, it 
was cautiously letting itself down. 
It was getting away from the water 
that trickled in through the cracks. 
Silently, but terribly frightened, 
Driss and Omar cunidal across 
an open plot of grass, to hide them- 
selves behind another tree until they 
could see whether the other occu- 
pant of their hollow tree was danger- 
ous or not. 


Cautiously, they peeked from their 
new place ‘of shelter. A big furry 
thing was letting itself down, back- 
ward, into the cubby-hole they had 
just left. Green eyes appeared at the 
opening in the cork oak. It was the 
panther! 

Freshly awakened from sleep, the 
panther could not see distinctly in 
the daylight. He blinked, and shook 
the water from his paws. The boys 
10 longer dared to peek. The sheep- 
killer might see or smell them. They 
nade themselves flat and small. But 
the rain had washed away their scent 
and the panther did not turn in their 
direction. They had never been so 
scare od. 

The steady downpour of rain had 

driven the big cat from his daytime 
bedroom. Would he come toward 
the boys? Would he still be hungry 
and snatch one of the sheep or goats, 

pockiion against the rock wall, so 
ear and so tempting? The suspense 
was almost more* than they could 
bear, They must know what he was 
loing. Even now he might be creep- 
¢ toward the helpless sheep. 

Omar nudged Driss. “Take 

ther peek. Where is he going? 

“The tawny body had just come 
outside the hollow oak. He was 
stretching and arching his back. 
Finally, at a lazy trot, “he took the 
path toward the great precipice, 
known as Arrares—the danger spot. 


an- 
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Arrares was indeed a place to 
frighten anyone not born and reared 
in the mountains. The path from the 
plateau to the village occupied a 
shelf not more than three feet in 
width. To the left of the narrow foot- 
way the rock wall towered upward. 
Then came the beaten track, barely 
wide enough for a single donkey to 
descend. To the right of the path the 
wall dropped straight down for eight 
hundred feet to the bottom of the 
ravine. At the narrowest and most 
perilous corner, a wild olive tree had 
taken root. Its twisted branches 
reached out over the abyss, forming 
an archway under which travellers 
must pass. 

“The panther will find some cave 
near Arrares,” said Omar to Driss, 
“where it isn’t wet. Let's give him a 
few minutes head start and then 
drive our animals home by the same 
shortcut. We will tell the hunters 
where he has hidden himself and the 
dogs can corner him.” 

Driss nodded. What a hunt it 
would be. By now Amroo had re- 
turned with the five lost sheep. The 
united company — the 
three boys chattering, 
the long procession of 
sheep and goats bleat- 
ing—took the down- 
ward path from the 
plateau. The short 
mountain storm was 
over. The sun was dry- 


ing the foliage. 


4a 
G, sLow at Ar- 


rares,” Driss shouted 

back at the other two. “Don’t let the 
lambs run ahead. The panther went 
this way. He will be far down in the 
ravine by this time. But be careful. 
Have the flock go slow at the bad 
corner.” 

Pepperfoot had been acting queer- 
ly ever since the first clap of thunder. 
As a usual thing, when the boys 
pastured the flocks on the plateau, 
he kept close to them. But on this 
morning he had been different. 
When the boys crawled into the hol- 
low oak, he disappeared, to rejoin 
them only when they started off on 
the downward path. Now, instead of 
trailing at the tail-end of the proces- 
sion, he shouldered Driss to one side 
and galloped on ahead. His ears 
were flattened back upon his neck. 
His eyes rolled, his nostrils opened 
wide. He cantered along, sniffing as 





though some smell infuriated him. 


He reached the narrowest part of 
Arrares, and halted just beyond the 
spot where the twisted branch of the 
wild olive stretched across the path. 
He stamped and pawed the ground, 
as though challenging some unseen 
enemy. He lifted his nose and 
snorted. Then he braced his four 
feet under him, ready for a jump. 
Tense and stiff- legged, he stood in 
the very center of that dangerous 
place. 

It came like a flash. Driss could not 
be sure for a moment that he was not 
dreaming! Looking downhill, from 
the point where he was cautiously 
guiding the goats, he could see 
everything. 

He saw Peppertoot leap a quarter- 
second before the yellow streak left 
the branch of the wild olive. Donkey 
and panther were both in the air at 
the same time. The space between 
Pepperfoot’s tail and the outreaching 
claws of the sheepkiller was not 
wider than a baby’s hand. 

Sullen at having misjudged his 
leap, the panther 
crouched an_ instant, 
confused and_ uncer- 
tain, on the outer rim 
of the path. His tail 
twitched. He _ glared 
into the sun that was 
half-blinding him. And 
that split second of 
hesitation was the op- 
portunity of Pepper- 
foot’s whole lifetime. 


= the angry cat could decide 
whether to run uphill toward Driss 
and the flock, or to leap again for 
the donkey, Pepperfoot had wheeled, 
every muscle of his body tense. He 
was nimble and strong, and the 
whole weight of his body went into 
that double blow from his iron-shod 
hoofs. All the fear of tame animals 
for wild animals was in that kick. 
All the hatred that man’s animal 
friends feel for man’s animal enemies 
was in that kick. 

His right hoot struck the panther 
just back of the ear. His left hoof 
caught him squarely above the heart. 
Snarling and spitting, the big cat 
was thrown back. The few inches of 
his recoil were enough to bring the 
heavier part of his body over the 
smooth edge of the cliff. His claws 


[Turn to next page| 
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PEPPERFOOT 


[Continued from preceding page] 


wo desperately into the slippery 
rock, seeking a foothold. It was too 
late. 

Pepperfoot’s second blow was 
nel upon the empty air, for the 
panther had slid down over the lip 
of the precipice and was falling, fall- 
ing, falling—revolving slowly in the 
air as he fell. Never again would he 
steal sheep. 

Driss, bewildered by the lightning 
speed of what was happening, 
rushed forward, threw himself flat on 
his sap ge and stared into the 
gorge. Far below, the body of the 
panther was bouncing from rock to 
rock. Finally, at the bottom, it lay 
sprawled out, a he sap of yellow fur. 

Driss was in a daze. It wasn’t true. 
It couldn't be true. The sheep-kille: 
couldn't be dead. But he was, and 
the still body lay below. Here beside 
Driss, Peppe foot was che owing a 
mouthful of argan leaves, just as if 
he had never done anything more 
important in his life. 

Forgetting the flocks for which he 
was responsible, forgetting Omar 
and Amroo, forgetting everything ex- 
cept the wonderful news of the 
panther’s death, the boy jumped to 
the donkey's back. The two went 
slithering over the stones toward the 
village; Pepperfoot glad to be going 
home, Driss nearly bursting with the 
wildest, most adventurous story that 
a Berber boy had ever brought home 
to his grandfather’s tent. 





Whadya say, Joe? 
“Is this Joe?” 
‘Yes, it’s Joe.” 
“Doesn't sound like Joe.” 
“It's Joe, all right.” 
“Well, listen, Joe—can you lend me 
$10?” 


“T'll ask him when he comes in.” 


STAM DS teu STORIES! 


BEHIND: THE a 


KING HAAKON 
VII of Norway was 
the first - monarch 
who fled to Lon- 
don after the Nazi 
invasion. He is 70, 
the oldest of the 
refugee rulers. 


KING ZOCG I of 
Albania and _his 
American Queen 
Geraldine escaped 
from their country 
before 1939 Italian 
invasion. They fled 
first to Greece, 
then to France. 


EADLINE 


QUEEN WILHEL. 
M I N A Oo f a h e 
Netherlands is in 
London, working 
to free her king- 
dom. The Dutch 
East and West In- 
dies are also under 
her sovereignty 





GRAND DUCH. 
ESS CHARLOTTE 
of Luxembourg is 
the exiled ruler of 
a country which is 
smaller than Rhode 
Island, smallest 
state in the Union 


KING GEORGE 
Il of Greece was 
driven from his 
country by Nazi 
invaders. He barely 
escaped capture o1 
the island of Crete 





“ere” 


KING PETER II 
of Yugoslavia is the 
youngest exiled 
ruler in London 
He is 18, and is 
studying at Cam- 
bridge Universit, 


#4 om JUGOS LAV A 
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KING OF HAWAII 


Kamehameha I is the only king ever 


Put ‘em up 
Wrestling Student: “So I grabbed his 
wrist like this—then I grabbed his arm like 
that, and then I twisted like this—” 
Friend: “Yes, yes! Then what?” 
Wrestling Student: “And before he knew 
it—I was flat on my back.” 
+ 
Car speeda, 
Train meeta. 


They greeta 
Saint Peeta. 4 
? 


STAMPS 


pictured on a U. S. postage stamp. 

In 1782, four years after the dis- 
covery of Hawaii by the English sea 
captain, James Cook, Kamehameha 
became ruler of one of the island 
kingdoms. With the help of the white 
man’s firearms and vessels he subdued 
the islands and made himself king. 

He encouraged industry and trade, 

~ 7 ee suppressed crime, and drove out Span- 
as eee .ace rc ish pirates and Russian plotters. His { 
FPPC CVCSCT TS descendants ruled the islands for 100 


U * A. PRICE LIST Stamp issued in 1937 years. 
t S. stamps ' 
I: «wy, The — iior Simplified 
8. Album. A real loose leaf 
Aina im a Sample page 


STANLEY GIBBONS ta erry ‘Park Row, New York 














. 
Stamps used by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. and Gimbel’s Stamp ‘ 
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JOURNALISTS 
PUPILS! ATs WEEK 
WRITE A NEWS HEADLINE 


This week we print a news story 
is it was sent over the AP ( Associ- 
ated Press) wires on Oct. 

Imagine yourself a sneeuder 
on a newspaper. The editor orders 
you to write a two-line headline for 
this story. The headline is to be set 
in 18 point Sparton heavy type, in 
capitals and lower case letters. This 
is the type used for headlines in 
Junior Scholastic on page 3, “Head- 
line News,” and page 5, “Good 
Neighbor News.” 

The number of characters in each 
line of your headline should be be- 
tween 13 and 17, inclusive. Count 
in “M” or a “W” as one-and-a-half. 
Count an “I” as one-half. 
is the 


Here story: 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich., Oct. 
\P) — Wrecking crews and United 
States Army engineers were at work 
night trying to restore the flow of 
lefense-vital iron ore through the St. 
Mary's Falls Canal. The main chan- 
els of the Canal have been blocked 
‘ince early morning by the collapse of 
lift bridge, said to be one of the 
vest of the bascule type in the 
ld. 
The 240-foot approach to the two 
iin locks of the Canal were blocked 
by ruins of the bridge and of a Duluth, 
south Shore & Atlantic freight locomo- 
tive and tender in which two trainmen 











Your Book Friend, 
May Lamberton Becker 


is made a book you will like—a pa- 
geant of American boys and girls from 
olonial times to todé ay, called 


‘conan UP WITH AMERICA 
$2.50 
{sk for it today at your library. 
And be sure to get hold of 
MODERN AMERICANS IN 
SCIENCE ANU INVENTION 
By Edna Yost 
Seventeen success stories of boys 


who had an idea and stuck to it. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


————=—— —F, A. Stokes Co. 
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plunged to their death. Only one lock 
for shallow-draft vessels was left open 
on the United States side of the St. 
Mary’s River rapids. 

By midafternoon thirty vessels had 
been forced to halt above the locks be- 
cause their cargoes put their loads 
deeper than the 16 feet 6 inches of 
the remaining American lock. The car- 
goes of the vessels consisted mainly of 
iron ore destined for the smelters of 
defense industries. 


GOOD WORK! 


More than 500 Junior Journalist ep- 
tries have come to our office already. 
We've spotted some real journalistic tal- 
ent among them, too. Among the head- 
lines and captions we especially like 
are these: 


EXPEDITION FINDS RUINS 


OF ANCIENT “SU” CITIES 
—Eugene Greco, 9th grade. 
Penn Township High School. Butler, Pa 


1500-YEAR-OLD HOUSES 
UNEARTHED IN SU RUINS 
—Paul Wood, 9th Grade, Hammonton, N. J 
CHICAGO FIELD MUSEUM 
UNCOVERS ‘ANCIENT RUINS 
—Shirley Phillips, 8th grade 
Borel School, San Mateo. Calif 
Fifteen-year-old Dallas Wise, Jr., 
youngest glider pilot in United States, 
soared to a 1,200 foot altitude to win 
Class C rating in 12th annual Gliding 
and Soaring Contest at Elmira in July. 
He lives in Detroit, Mich. 
Berdoiph (Iil.) Grade Schoo! 
The world’s first plastic car was shown 
on August 12 in Dearborn, Michigan. 
The car was made for the Ford Com- 
pany by 29 scientists. In the photograph 
are Henry Ford, wearing straw hat, and 
R. A. Boyer, research chemist. The new 
car is stronger in most ways than a steel 
ear. It won't even dent when hit with 
an axe. 


Carolyn Chase, Ro Sele 

River Fi rest, 1 
Pressure of space keeps us from print- 
ing all those we'd like to, but some of 
the entries we thought especially good 
are those by Robert Lear, Jr., 
(Ky.) H. S.; Joyce Preheim, Valley 
Pride School, Hutchinson, Kan.; Flor- 
ence Halbert, Atlantic City (N. J.) Jr. 
H.S.; Shirley White, Lindbergh Jr. HLS., 
Long Beach, Calif.; Floy Brown, Wash- 
ington Jr. H.S., Ottumwa, Iowa; Rose- 

line Duarte, Blue Diamond School, A 
den, Nev.; Donnie Habbe, Richards 
School, Whitefish Bay, Wisc.; Herbert 
Hemphill, Atlantic City (N. J.) Jr. 
H.S.; Laura Johnson, Forest City 
(lowa) Jr. H.S.; Lorene Dodds, Penn 
Township H.S., Butler, Pa.; Georgia 
May Gibson, P.S. No. 48, Stapleton, 
Staten Island, N. Y.; Stanton Wong, 
Lafayette Jr. H.S., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and Joan Robbins, Grandview Heights 


H.S., Columbus, Ohio. 


Marion 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 








Portrait of a Hero 


EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 
science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 


He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs— used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other Lehn & Fink products. 


In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 


For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinies— and 
housewives. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 
what pains are taken to make sure 
that Lysol is the finest disinfectant 
your money can buy. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
Sc.-1041, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of Lysol. 





Disinfectant 


ete usr ore 

Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp, 

Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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SPORTS 
BAT BOY 


CHAMPS 


“His hair is red, his eyes are blue, 

And he’s Irish through and through.” 

THAT'S Patrick Joseph O'Doherty, 
Jr., the fellow who's got the job a 
million boys want. Pat has just been 
appointed bat boy for the world’s 
champion New York Yankees for 
1942. He will rub elbows with such 
stars as Joe DiMaggio, Charlie Keller 
and “Flash” Gordon. 

To Pat there’s never been any 
team but the Yankees. His loyalty 
goes back 14 years, when, at the age 
of one, his family moved to the 
Bronx (New York City). He at- 
tended Public School 65 and Clark 
Junior High School. He is now a 
sophomore in Peter Stuyvesant High. 

A red-hot baseball fan, he started 
going to the Yankee Stadium. One 
afternoon, fascinated by the huge 
scoreboard in right field, he climbed 
to the top of the bleachers and 
peeked behind. One of the scorers 
noticed him and invited him in. 
Pat became a regular visitor. 

Before long he became a helper 
himself. Imagine his surprise and 





FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 


BUNNY BERIGAN 


ed 


MARTIN! 


SN 
So oe 


* It’s tops 
in tone quality, 
easy playing, built to 

last a lifetime. Oppor- 

tunities for fameand money 
on radio and records — with 
big mame bands—are many. 
Don’t waste time on an inferior 
instrument. Play a Martin—right 
from the start, makesfaster prog- 
ress, and you'll soon be in a class 
with the best. Send for FREE 
photo of Bunny Berigan. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer. 


M ARTI BAND INST. COMPANY 


Dept. @ © Elkhart, indians 





Photo by Owen Reed 
Pat on his way to school 


joy several weeks ago wher the chief 
scoreboard keeper asked him how 
he'd like to be a bat boy next season! 
The Yankee bat-tender, Tim Sullivan, 
was retiring after the world series. 

The chief introduced Pat to Man- 
ager Joe McCarthy, who took one 
look at Pat’s grinning Irish face and 
gave him the job. 

During the past world series Pat 
sat on the bench, learning his new 
trade. Under “Professor” Sullivan, 
Pat learned the favorite bat of each 
Yankee, and how to give it to him. 

For example, when Charlie “King 
Kong’ Keller, comes in from left 
field, Pat must be waiting for him 
with his three pet bats. Charlie 
picks one and strides to the plate. 
Pat must then place the two dis- 
carded bats in the bat-rack. 

Pat’s favorite Yankee is Phil 
“Scooter” Rizzuto, the flea-sized 
shortstop, who is short and scrappy. 
Rizzuto, in turn, has almost adopted 
Pat. 

Pat is five feet three inches tall, 
weighs 110 and hides behind an 
army of freckles. Some day he hopes 
to be an engineer. 

The Yankees give their bat boy a 
generous share of the world series 
money. Tim Sullivan got $1,500 as 
his share of the recent world series. 

— H. L. Mastin 
Junior Scholastic Sports Editor 


JoA CLUB 


JSA stands for Junior Scholastic 
Achievement Club. Any boy or girl 
in the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, or 9th 
grades may send in original work to 
JSA. 

Would you like to have your orig- 
inal writing considered for publica- 
tion? You may send verse, short 
stories, and short essays. If your 
work is accepted for publication, you 
will receive a JSA membership but- 
ton. 


Mail your contributions to JSA 
Club, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. Be sure to in- 
clude your name, age, home address, 
school, and grade. You must also 
have your teacher's signature to this 
statement: “This is to certify that to 
the best of my knowledge the work 
submitted is the original work of this 


pupil.” 


QIDIDDDODS 


4 


Rain 
By BEATRICE BURK 


Somers Junior H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 


The rain’s a sad thing 

To some people, 

But not to me. 

Gushing and flooding all below 
It falls from the sky. 

I sit and watch the rain. 

To me it seems 

Like strands of dazzling jewels. 
I like the rain. 


The Man in the Moon 


By DOROTHY BRIGGS 


Madison H. S., Mansfield, O. 
Age 13. Grade 9%. 


The man in the moon 
Was exceedingly Fay. 
As he stepped from his chair 
To the milky way, 
And drank from the dipper, ‘tis thought 


He petted the bears 
And fed them well, 
Fastened new stars from 
Where old ones fell, 


And pinned them up where he ought 


He waved a hand to 
The world below, 
And smiled his greeting 
As lovers know, 
While his magic spell he wrought. 
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“OUR COUNTRY” 
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CAMERA FANS! 
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x 
Ss 
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’ at 44 
iS Bo Brown in Collier's 
“a “I’m sorry, General, but I'm so used BOOKLET 
ort to driving a tank!” P 
ur 
ou A complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography tells how YOU can be 
ut a success from the start—put LIFE into your 
pictures—take “‘shots”” you'll treasure all your 
SA life! Indoor pictures day or night—outdoor 
d pictures in deep shadow or light—pictures 
™ shot against the sun! Double your picture- 
Mn- Joke of the Week taking fun! Get this valuable booklet! It’s of- 
SS . ia. ‘ . fered to you FREE by Kalart, makers of the 
For this joke, Louise Flowers, Grade ‘ , ~ 
lso | : famous Kalart Speed Flash and Lens-Coupled 
his 5, Centervi le, Iowa, gets JSA button. Range Finder. Mail coupon for your copy 
us “That man’s products are all over the NOW! 
to nap ¢ 
ork “What does he manufacture?” - THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
his “Face powder, rouge, and lipstick. Dept. SP-10, Stamford, Conn. 
‘ Please send me your free booklet, ‘“‘How to Pui 
R uU LIFE into Your Pictures.”’ 
unners Up 
Name 
Hostess: “MUST you go?” ; 
Guest: “Oh, no, it’s purely a matter of SOM. + sreces Ser sreus ys 
choice.” 2 
Jean McDaniel, Grade 7. Nightingale Jr. H. 8., 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Early Bird 
Freddie crept into the house, A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 
The cuckoo clock struck four; 
ACROSS Freddie — close to the clock . . . ALL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
ee, ee a Then cuckooed eight times more! ART CONTESTANTS WILL NEED 
nh *K A ity, Scribe News a ‘ ‘a ‘ “ pratt 
Te tte Scribe N , Oakland, Calif WELDON ROBERTS ’ DOUGH ae ig ™ 
RES. - WELDON ROBERTS “ARTEX” fe . 
5. Island in Delaware Bay, famous Or Hang Them On a Peg ey ME 5p MELE. 
shipbuilding center. . Old Sailor: “There’s one advantage to  AIRTEX 400 - 
6. City in NE Texas having a wooden leg.” Ualiton Rovere Eranat 
g Abi a ti f Pt Te oe Second Old Sailor: “What's that?” PN ROSE Pe 
ae SS Old Sailor: “You can hold up your socks ae a 
state between Vt. and Me. with thumb tacks” : 
9. City in SE Michigan. —— is _—- ig ag which = — s ~y be- 
" a r r . ween our nge oO a convenien orm, for eras- 
LU, poe of Kansas. X Marks Spot ing highlights yo picking out one san lines. 
r tats ciate otilete a. yas or ; é . ata). * : ARTEX is a soft white eraser in handy, bias bevel 
Ll. Ab rev iation for state which forms ; C art : id | ‘ lune heonette sm This shape, for broad surface and fine line pencil work 
SE peninsula of U.S. sandwich cou p 2€ an prov ed a lot. on all kinds of paper, illustration board and tracing 
12. City in SW Mississippi Proprietor: “How so? he Two si Dough—Two si 
—_ - . owes ° “ P ex—— i wo sizes ou ——~i Wo sizes 
5. Abbreviation for state between Customer: “By a little mark to show oi aie Se Ne 667 5c 
<i ; : : which corner the meat’s in!” No. 410—10c No. 666—10c 
New Brunswick and N. H. At your stationer’s or art supply shop. 
\7. Second largest city in U.S. Service with a Sneeze BIG Write for information NOW on 
Man (stopping his car in filling station) : the new 1941-42 
ght DOWN “T'll take 2 quarts of gas and a pint of oil.” CASH oun: aaaation 
oO” nai Filling Station Attendant: “O.K., sir, and PRIZES 
] . accan a ~ é . -B., ° » anc 
— Ms nar nar ge woulll vais 1s tin tir Geta he ees Ge CONTEST 
«. University in Ithaca, N. Y. ’ : 
" y WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
> eee ae 
Capital of U. S. ” Last Week's Solution America’s Eraser Specialists 
1. Abbreviation for state bounded by Sownsk:; 0. 3. 
Ga., Tenn., Fla., and Miss. Have you heard 
ight ’, Capital of California. of the boy : who 
13. Abbreviation for state between nick-named his gil 
Okla. and Miss. ee p - 
: ? cause it cost s 
14. Capital of New Hampshire. oa Gp. ein ies PIN & RING oF 
16. City in SW Ohio. out! : CLASS caratoc Bi 
; The Pilot PINS 30° up-RINGS $1.50 Ag @ 
[Solution next week] Pert Aster, Senne tar span. oven anid Hiatal, ote 
smart, up-to-the-minute Gocigne by 
Bastian craf en .- oldest, argest 
a rite your Free copy 
- October 20-25, 1941 Page 15 BASTIAN BROS. Dept. SB Rochester, fi. ¥. 
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Beenie Bierman, raven ol 
COACH OF MINNESOTA'S & 
GOLDEN GOPHERS, RECOM- 
MENOS WAHEATIES TO YOU 
FOR A CHAMPION ATHLETE'S 
. TRAINING 
“BREAKFAST! 


“ - 


BIERMAWS FOOTBALL TACTICS 
INCLUDE CRUSHING POWER 
MIXED WITH BEWILDERING DE- 
CEPTIVE PLAY. NO WONDER HIS 
MEN CALL THIS GREY HAIRED 
GENIUS “THE SILVER FOXx" 


THE TWIRLING 
WHISTLE is BERNIE'S 
TRADE MARK. HE 
RARELY BLOWS IT, 
BUT WEARS OUT A 
WHISTLE CORD EVERY 
10 DAYS BY THIS 
CEASELESS TWIRL- 
ING. 


bm in favor of a big breakfast 
for my boys,’’ says Bernie Bierman. 
“A breakfast that delivers lots of 
food-energy and other important 
nourishment like that well-known 


, ” 
! 


‘Breakfast of Champions 

Yes, here’s the dish for football 
champions and future champions 
alike! A big bowlful of crisp- 
toasted Wheaties flakes, with lots 
of milk or cream and your favor- 
ite kind of fruit. 

Wheaties are real whole wheat, 


% 
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‘i 


V5 


Mek 


sh 


Das Aue Ve, aS 
Ky re » 4 yt Sie, | wey 
ants Rw OA ‘ 


VETERAN OF THE FIRST 

WORLD WAR, BIERMAN Is 

NOW A HIGH RANKING 

OFFICER IN THE U.S. MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE. BIERMAN 
WILL BE GLAD TO KNOW 
THAT MANY MARINES, AS 

WELL AS SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS, ENJOY His FAVOR- 
ITE WHEATIES, TOO / 


you know — jam-packed with all 
the well known important nour- 
ishment of this famous grain. 

Treat yourself to a “Breakfast 
of Champions” tomorrow! Enjoy 
the winning flavor that’s made 
Wheaties top favorite with somany 
stars of sport. Your grocer has this 
General Mills product. 

Special Offer! Get handsome 
mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat — stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. 
Yours for only 10c and one 
Wheaties box top while supplies 
last. Send now to Wheaties, Dept. 
1080, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


WHEATIES WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


‘Breakfast of 
Champions’ 


766 VS Pat OFF. 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Cham " are registered 
trade marks of General Mills, loc. 

















YOUR OWN 


This is a covered wagon or prairie 
schooner. 

One hundred and more years ago, 
when our nation was moving west- 
ward, this was the chief means of 
transportation. Covered wagons, 
drawn by horses or oxen, carried 
families and their household goods 
to the lands of promise. Some were 
called Conestoga Wagons because 
they were made in Conestoga, Pa. 

To build a model of a Conestoga 
Wagon you will need one 5-pound 
cheese box; two can tops about 4%” in 
diameter; two can tops about 3%” in 
diameter (the can tops must be cut off 
with an opener which cuts on the side 
of the can); two pieces of wood 3” 
long, 1%” wide and %” thick; 1 dowel 
or round stick 12” long; 20 small screw 
eyes; 5 pieces of wire or reed, each 
about 15” long. The covering is a piece 
of cloth about 16” by 12”. 

If you want complete directions and 
diagrams, write Junior Scholastic, 220 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y., send- 
ing 5c in coin or stamps to cover post- 
age and printing cost. 

—C, J. MAGINLeyY 


“MOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama, no comedy: Sergeant 
York. Citizen Kane. Underground. Ladies 
in Retirement. Belle Starr. 

Mystery Drama: Girl in the News. 

Football Drama: Harmon of Michigan 

Light and Good: It Started With Eve 
You'll Never Get Rich. Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. In the Navy. Reg’lar Fellers. Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan. Sun Valley Serenade. 
Tanks A Million. Never Give a Sucker an 
Even Break. New Wine. 

Special: Fantasia—a feature-length Dis- 
ney Cartpon with symphonic music. Other 
feature-length Disneys: The Reluctant 
Dragon; Dumbo. 

The Cream of the Westerns: Riders of 
the Purple Sage. The Medico of Painted 
Springs. Badlands of Dakota. Texas. 

Aviation Drama: Dive Bomber. A Yank 
in the RAF. Parachute Battalion. 
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